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a constant outpouring from the gravel reservoir, long after the feeders of the reservoir have gone dry.
In southern California there are a number of such natural reservoirs, one of the most notable of which is in the San Fernando Valley, north of Los Angeles, and supplies, by its natural overflow, the Los Angeles River. The San Fernando Valley has an area of 182 square miles, about one-fourth of which is a deep bed of coarse gravel, constituting a natural storage-reservoir. The valley is surrounded by mountains, of which about 300 square miles in the area drains into the valley. At its outlet the valley narrows down to a width of about 2 miles, and at this first contraction the Los Angeles Eiver begins to appear, growing by rapid accretions in the space of a mile or more, at the rate of 10 to 25 miner's inches per 100 feet of channel. All the streams flowing into the valley are intermittent, and for months at a time have practically no surface-flow. The overflow of the gravel reservoir, however, is practically constant through all seasons, wet and dry, maintaining a discharge of from 70 to 90 second-feet. Even after three seasons of drouth the river at the present writing shows a diminution of but about 15% from the normal.
The Upper San Gabriel Valley, some 15 miles east of Los Angeles, constitutes another- natural reservoir, of somewhat greater discharge than that of the Los Angeles Eiver. The passage of the stream through the coast range of hills is but one mile in width, and contracts the basin sufficiently to cause the reservoir to overflow at the surface, producing a never-failing water-supply for irrigation in the valley below. Near the outlet of the upper valley a number of artesian wells have been bored which pierce strata of impervious clay and add considerably to the natural output of the reservoir.
The San Bernardino Valley is another interesting example of nature's storage-reservoirs, whose overflow at the narrows below yields a large and nnfailing supply to the adjacent irrigated districts. This valley also produces a large artesian flow to augment the supply which naturally seeks outlet to the surface, as the overflow of the gravel reservoir.
Only second in importance to these natural reservoirs which retain water and let it out to the surface at a uniform rate, where it may be diverted by gravity to the lands, are the great artesian basins fed by underground streams, which require to be tapped by the boring of wells, and the more numerous and widespread subterranean basins from which water in wells may be pumped in practically immeasurable quantities.